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A New Publication: Excuse 


or Reason? 


At a time when the appearance of 
new publications of a periodical nature 
is viewed with doubt and concern in 
an already overcrowded field of jour- 
nalistic literature, is there a place for 
any such additional material? This 
question may well be asked and de- 
serves am answer since even the area 
of educational journals has about 
reached a point of saturation. 


With the presentation of this first 
issue of Teacher Education it should 
be understood that it is designed pri- 
marily for school administrators in the 
territory served by Illinois State Nor- 
mal University and should serve in a 
capacity similar to a “house organ” of 
a large concern dealing with its con- 
stituency. If the purpose in mind is 
accomplished this publication will 
establish a better understanding of 
teacher education between the field 
and the teacher-training institution. 
Information concerning the problems 
of pre-service as well as in-service edu- 


cation should result in an improved 


relationship on the part of all persons 
involved in educating and employing 
teachers. 

It is not sufficient merely to keep 
those in the field informed as to the 
program and accomplishments of Illi- 
nois State Normal University. There 


* President, Illinois State Normal 
University. 


R. W. FAmRcHILp* 


should be a clearing house for the ab- 
sorption and utilization of ideas from 
the field such as are brought back to 
the campus by the staff members who 
make valuable contacts with the public 
schools in actual operation during the 
year. Some direct contributions of a 
practical nature should be made to the 
field based upon actual and expressed 
needs. With this in mind each presen- 
tation of Teacher Education will have 
a central theme around which most 
of the material of that particular issue 
will be woven. In this May issue it 
will be noted that ‘The Role of Books 
in Education” is the theme concerning 
which it is believed specific and applic- 
able information could well be used by 
school administrators. 


Teacher Education will be —pub- 
lished four times each academic year 
and wil! be sent with the compliments 
of Illinois State Normal University to 
the eight hundred elementary and sec- 
ondary schools administrators in the 
twenty-eight counties directly served by 
this teacher-training institution. It is 
hoped that this first issue of a trial 
nature presented in the closing weeks 
of this school year will find a place in 
the reading of busy school executives. 
Your comments to the Editorial Board 
will be appreciated. We are anxious to 
know if our efforts represent just an 
excuse Of a reason. 
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The McGuffey Readers 


J. Rose Cotsy* 


Age gives tenderness to the back- 
ward look. Old eyes are affectionate 
and indulgent. Old hearts temper with 
humor and tolerance their earlier im- 
patience with the trite, their scorn of 
the commonplace, their scofing at 
over-solemn effort to force on them 
truths already taken for granted. The 
McGuffey Readers give many an oc- 
casion for the impatience, the scorn, 
the scoff, if we have just outgrown the 
days when age-old truths strike us as 
novel discoveries, and if we are still 
young enough to feel that what we 
bring to it will go far to revolution- 
ize human nature and make the world 
over in a lifetime. But if we have lived 
long enough to have found out how 
much reality of truth underlies the 
trite, how much that we call common- 
place is the achievement of staunch 
effort and enduring virtue, we may well 
be content to pass lightly over the 
patent faults of these Readers and look 
with kindled respect on the Readers 
themselves and what they have helped 
to do in the life of America in the 
last hundred years. 

East of the Alleghenies in the early 
part of that period, libraries were not 
many nor large. West of the Alleghen- 
ies they were few and small. Except 
in the larger cities public libraries were 
almost unknown. Towns and villages 
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lacked them. Country families and, in 
the main, families in village and town, 
had little opportunity to read books 
beyond the few on their own shelves 
except as friend lent to friend and 
neighbor, and borrowed from him. In 
this friendly exchange books did make 
the round of a whole neighborhood 
as public library books do now. In my 
own earliest childhood, for instance, 
our family copy of Uncle Tom's Cabin 
was thus circulated till it was worn 
out, and the “Key” giving the back- 
ground of facts on which the story was 
based vanished outright. So many a 
book must have fared. For the folk 
were book hungry, life hungry. Now 
and then in our Ohio neighborhood 


(McGuffey belonged to Ohio, you re- 


member) a family took one of the few 
magazines published in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, Harper's, The 
Ladies Repository, The Atlantic Month- 
ly—very rare and very precious that! 
More took farm journals or magazines, 
The Ohio Farmer, with us, The Olive 
Wreath. A few households were happy 
enough to have Grace Greenwood’s 
children’s paper, The Little Pilgrim, or 
maybe if I remember the early title 
correctly, The Boy's Companion. Our 
Young Folks, a godsend in its day, 
afterward lost in St. Nicolas, came 
later. Some families took the weekly 
edition of The New York Tribune. 
Most households had the weekly 
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“country paper,” as we called it, in our 
case The Ashtabula Sentinel, edited 


and published by the father of the 


novelist, W. D. Howells. These things 
I have cited comprised pretty nearly 
all the reading resources of the common 
folk. 


A word more about the newspapers 
should be added. The old family news- 
paper made far more effort to meet the 
life hunger of its readers than our 
modern dailies do. Even the local ones 
were not, in the earlier day, filled with 
local gossip about Tom, Dick, and 
Harry. In those anti-international copy- 
right times, they occasionally ran a 
story by Dickens or Trollope, or real 
poems not written for their columns. 
They often gave us passages from 
established classics, and once in a while 
original things not without kinship to 
classics. Our Ashtabula Sentinel, 1 
remember, used to have charming es- 
says, studies, sketches by the older 
Howells, the editor, under the name of 
Will Narly, and younger W. D. 
Howells set up his first story in type 
for it, without writing it first. But 
that was a little before my day. They 
printed in full occasional speeches made 
in Congress. All these things, even 
the speeches, families read, often aloud. 
Moreover, many readers cut out of the 
papers whatever struck their fancy, 
made scrapbooks of the cuttings, and 
read and re-read them. I have four 
such books among my treasures now, 
for which volumes of Executive Docu- 
ments of various states were sacrificed. 

Naturally, in the world I have been 
describing, scraps, fragments of litera- 
ture, were not scorned. On the con- 


trary, they kindled the appetite for 
more; they stung us with hunger for 
the full feast. They made us aware of 
the existence somewhere of what would 
satisfy our cravings when we should 
find it, lay hands on it, borrow it, may- 
be even own it. And in the meantime 
what glimpses they gave us of the 
world, of life, of human history, of 
our own country’s history. How they 
stimulated curiosity, fed ambition, 
strengthened resolve, nourished emo- 
tion, made us patriots, fostered our 
humanity! 

William H. McGuffey, LL.D., as 
the title page of his later editions 
names him, must have known this sort 
of world pretty well by heart. He was 
born in it, was made of its substance, 
shared its attitudes, longed to gratify 
it, to meet its needs, to broaden it, 
to better it. All these things he did 
in very considerable measure do— 
through his Readers. 


In these Readers we met the great 
statesmen Pit and Fox and Chatham, 
Henry and Washington and Webster. 
We listened to Patrick Henry as he 
addressed the Virginia Convention and 
enlisted us all in the long battle for 
liberty. We heard from Webster's 
lips John Adam’s supposed plea for 
the issuing of the Declaration of 
Independence, and Webster’s own 
moving and impassioned appeal for the 
Union. Lord Chatham’s great Parlia- 
mentary defense of our cause in the 
Revolution not only thrilled us, but 
gave us probably the first inkling we 
had that our Revolutionary War was, 
in reality, a war not so much against 
England as in defense of English 
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liberty. All these great speeches dealing 
with the fate, not merely of America 
but of human liberty, were learned by 
heart and repeated in Friday afternoon 
exercises by many a youngster in his 
first teens, and listened to with swelling 


hearts by his comrades, boys and girls 
alike. 


In these Readers, too, we entered 
Westminster Abbey with Addison, 
crossed the Atlantic with Irving, fought 
in the lists with Ivanhoe, and followed 
the siege of Front de Boeuf’s castle 
with Ivanhoe and Rebecca. In McGuf- 
fey, too, we first came under the spell 
of Ossian’s prose—call it MacPherson’s 
if you will—with the almost mystic 
beauty of its melodies and its rhythms. 

Not all the verse in McGuffey was 
poetry any more than all its prose was 
great. But poetry was there: Lochinvar, 
the gallant lover; Lochiel, the daunt- 
less, who met fate face to face; Doug- 
las and Marmion; Marco Bozzaris and 
the Greek struggle against the Turk. 
Cowper's pathetic, tragic lines on his 
childhood, his memory of his mother, 
and on her picture were there. Shake- 
speare’s Henry V was there in full 
battle mood and Hamlet in soliloquy 
on life and death. There was Southey’s 
“Battle of Blenheim” stripping war of 
its glory; there was Mrs. Herman’s 
“Landing of the Pilgrims” giving us 
a new and very real sense of our fore- 
fathers’ great adventure for freedom. 
The melancholy Raven was there. And 
there were the great elegies, Bryant's 
“Thanatopsis” with its rolling, swell- 
ing, austerely comforting funereal 
notes, and Gray's “Elegy in a Country 
Church-yard,” with its colors of the 


fading day, of twilight, and oncoming 
night, and its all-pervading human 
sympathy. 

The list, incomplete though it is, 
need not be lengthened. It is enough 
as ix is to show that McGuffey put the 
very stuff of life into his Readers, that 
he gave boys and girls experience of 
life to fill their hearts and imaginations, 
that he opened a larger world, a more 
various and stenuous life, and chal- 
lenged them to meet it in nobly human 
fashion. 

Turning the leaves of McGuffey’s 
Sixth Reader, which I knew best as a 
child and had not had in my hands 
for more than seventy years till just 
the other day, I feel my fingers tingle 
with a quickening of the blood, as 
those days so far away draw very near 
and I live again in what was then the 
future and is now, the lying calendar 
says, the past. 


“Dear little child, this little book 
Is less a primer than a key 
To sunder gates where wonder waits 
Your ‘Open Sesame’ !’"—RUPERT 
HuGuHeEs, With a First Reader. 


“A book is a friend whose face is 
constantly changing. If you read it 
when you are recovering from an ill- 
ness, and return to it years after, it 
is changed surely, with the change in 
yourself."—ANDREW LANG, The 
Library, Chapter 1. 


“A room without books is a body 
without a soul.’—CIcERO. 
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Educational Exhibits Enliven 


Teacher Education 


One of the reasons for holding an 
educational exhibit in a teachers col- 
lege is to acquaint the teachers, as 
well as the administrators, board mem- 
bers, lay public, and college professors, 
with what is new and good in educa- 
tional materials. The prosaically desig- 
nated “Book Exhibit’ gives way to the 
more adequately named ‘Educational 
Exhibit.” The latter connotes the broad 
field of all the educational tools em- 
ployed in the classroom, such as text- 
books, supplies, and equipment. One 
of the functions of the educational 
exhibit is to introduce materials to the 
visitors and to explain and illustrate 
functional usage of such material. 
Accordingly, one or more representa- 
tives of each exhibiting company are 
present to explain the materials, to 
hand out literature, to answer questions 
of a professional or technical nature, 
and to demonstrate the use of the 
educational tool. 

The main reason for conducting an 
educational exhibit, particularly at a 
teachers college, is that of professional 
service. Hence, the textbook companies 
should not be assessed a large fee for 
exhibition space. The individual com- 
panies furnish the exhibit and pay the 
expenses of shipping the materials and 
of providing a representative to be on 
hand at the display. The least that 
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the teachers college can do in return 
is to furnish a place where the com- 
panies can show their materials. The 
one who is to receive the major beni- 
fit from the exhibit is obviously the 
child. Through the fact that his teacher 
receives information on new methods 
of using school materials and is, there- 
for, more qualified to recommend 
worth-while equipment and supplies, 
the child lives in a better teaching and 
learning environment. Thus, the basic 
reason for the existence of an edu- 
cational exhibit is to further the edu- 
cation of the child who may not even 
be present at the exhibit. 


Organization of Exhibits 


The writer was in charge of the 
educational exhibit at Northwestern 
University in the summer of 1934, and 
at Illinois State Normal University in 
the summers of 1935, 1936, and 1937. 
On the basis of these experiences, and 
of attendance at other exhibits, a few 
suggestions are made in regard to the 
organization of an educational exhibit. 

1. The organization should be based 
upon the service ideal; hence, the 
exhibit should be financed in part by 
the teachers college or the institution 
sponsoring the exhibit. 

2. The representatives of the various ~ 
book and educational supply companies 
generally have a program worked out 
for their intinerary. In justice to these 
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men and to the companies which they 
represent, sufficient advance notice 
should be given as to the date when 
the exhibit will be held. Not only does 
this notice increase the attendance of 
the exhibitors, but it also makes for 
their good will. In these days, when 
the number of educational exhibits is 
increasing, it is desirable to have in 
each state some central organization 
which will help plan the dates for 
exhibits in the various colleges and 
universities in order that conflicts may 
be avoided so far as possible. The 
fact that some book representatives 
have charge of more than one state 
indicates the advisability of joint 
action by adjacent states. 

3. Some definite time limit must 
be determined for the exhibit, which 
is usually conducted for a period of 
four or five days. The exhibitors at 
Illinois State Normal University were 
asked to express their opinions in re- 
gard to the optimum length of the 
display. They voted unanimously to 
hold the exhibit for three days. Paren- 
thetically, in connection with the 
organization, it may be stated that it 
is not a one man setup dictated by the 
administration of the sponsoring in- 
stitution. Since the main participants 
are the representatives, it is desirable 
to consult them in regard to the con- 
templated program. 


4. In order that school administra- 
tors in the locality being served by the 
college will attend the exhibition, it 
has been the practice of the. Illinois 
State Normal University to link the 
exhibit with a conference on educa- 
tional problems. In the summer of 


1937, the conference theme was “‘Cur- 
riculum Building.” Many of the 
people who attended this conference 
visited the exhibit and saw the func- 
tional relationship between educational 
supplies and the curricula. For the 
summer of 1938, the general theme is 
“Youth's Problems Today,” with one 
day devoted to Safety Education. 


5. It is advisable to hold the exhibit 
in a large room or rooms such as a 
university gymnasium. During the past 
summer an ancillary room was provided 
as a special demonstration room to 
which the exhibitors could take special 
classroom groups that came as a unit 
to visit specific displays and to hear 
the explanation of the exhibitor. The 
instructional and educational phases 
are enhanced through the use of this 
separate room equipped with seats, 
blackboards, tables, electric outlets, 
and opaque shades. A definite program 
should be scheduled and posted for 
these demonstrations. 


6. Exhibits at some conventions are 
set up with elaborate booths, for which 
the companies pay a large fee. In- 
asmuch as simplicity in arrangements 
is desirable and necessary, it has been 
found expedient to use ordinary tables, 
or horses and boards, ten feet long and 
three feet wide, on which the exhibitors 
display their materials. These tables 
are covered with plain yard-wide wrap- 
ping paper, and a definite space is al- 
lotted each company. The arrange- 
ments must be flexible enough to 
allow some shifting, as some of the 
firms, for example, those displaying 
shop machinery, need floor space 
rather than table accommodations. 
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Since certain firms need wall space in 
order to display maps and charts, space 
along the walls must be apportioned. 

7. Since some companies fail to 
bring signs, it is not amiss to have on 
hand a painter or printer who can 
make signs quickly and neatly. At the 
exhibit in 1937, uniform signs were 
provided and suspended on wires above 
the tables, for ready identification and 
location of firms. 


8. Since the program for the educa- 
tional week, which includes the exhibit 
and conference, may be crowded with 
activities, it is desirable to place in the 
hands of the exhibitors daily mimeo- 
graphed bulletins which contain various 
items of interest and information. - 

9. The leisure-time activities of the 
exhibitors, the guests of the college, 
should not be ignored. The sponsoring 
institution does not dictate a rigid pro- 
gram of “extra-curricular activities” 
for the representatives, but makes pos- 
sible opportunities for recreation and 
sociability. At Northwestern Univer- 
sity arrangements were made with the 
director of physical education for the 
free use of lockers for those who 
wished to swim in Lake Michigan. At 
Normal, provisions were made for 
golf at the local country club and for 
an exhibitors’ luncheon. Some of the 
college administrative group also served 
as hosts at a “supper and song fest,” 
when the representatives gathered in- 
formally for food and fun. 

10. An important feature has been 
the exhibitors’ luncheon which is held 
at noon on one of the days. The last 
luncheon was attended by over 125 
persons, of whom 25 were faculty 


members. At this time, the exhibitors 
are introduced to the faculty of the 
institution sponsoring the exhibit, and 
talks are made by able speakers. 

11. In order to interest the lay pub- 


lic in textbooks, educational supplies, - 


and classroom materials, one of the 
service clubs of Normal held a meeting 
in honor of the bookmen. Three of 
the representatives gave talks explain- 
ing the manufacture of school equip- 
ment and the publishing of educational 
materials. It was a revelation to the 
taxpayers that a certain wall map had 
to go through seventeen different print- 
ings in order to become a complete 
production. The tremendous cost of 
putting out a single edition of an 
arithmetic book was also explained to 
the taxpayers, and a demonstration was 
given of the use of sound apparatus 
in the classroom. 

12. This plan of interpreting school 
supplies to the taxpayers and lay pub- 
lic adds tremendous educational profit 
to the whole venture. In 1937, a very 
successful night session was held where 
the exhibitors were interviewed by the 
lay public. Special invitations were 
extended to members of boards of 
education and to the trustees of rural 
schools in the area served by Illinois 
State Normal University. For the suc- 
cess of this venture, close cooperation 
was necessary between the sponsoring 
institution and the administrators, 
particularly the city and county 
superintendents. 

13. The exhibit should be so de- 
veloped that all the major types of 
educational materials are on display. 
The nature of the materials should be 
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conditioned in a measure by the cur- 
ricula of the sponsoring school and 
the need of the visitors. 


Results 


The practical results of an educa- 
tional exhibit are numerous. During 
each of the summers of 1935, 1936, 
and 1937, more than 2,000 students 
and administrators registered at the 
exhibit at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. Last summer one hundred 
firms exhibited and over 125 company 
representatives were present. 

Inasmuch as the conference and book 
exhibit attracted many superintendents 
and other school administrators, there 
was considerable “buying power’’ rep- 
resented. Thus, during the exhibit 
or as a result of it, many sales were 
made, and innumerable valuable con- 
tacts established for follow-up work. 

During the educational week, some 
of the representatives were invited to 
classrooms to explain certain aspects of 
their equipment. Several professors 
took their entire classes to visit the ex- 
hibit or to attend pre-arranged demon- 
strations. Considerable favorable com- 
ment was received from students in 
the classes that visited the exhibition 
room in groups or individually. Hun- 
dreds of one-room teachers in Illinois 
were given an excellent opportunity to 
see what was new in educational sup- 
plies and equipment. Many teachers 
and prospective teachers collected con- 
siderable material, advertising books, 
globes, maps, and other objects in 
which they were interested. 


As a result of such an exhibit, the 
faculty of the teachers college becomes 


more interested in textbooks and ed- 
ucational supplies. Professors and 
critic teachers see the latest publica- 
tions in their academic and profession- 
al fields. College teachers, who are 
likely to be cloistered in their special 
interests, frequently neglect to survey 
the materials used in elementary and 
secondary schools. Classroom teaching 
becomes more concrete and functional 
when the members of faculties engaged 
in teacher education see through and 
beyond their college classes to the 
teaching tools and the learning pro- 
cesses of the prospective pupils of 
their students. 

It is evident, therefore, that educa- 
tional exhibits have a definite function- 
al value in teacher education. Authors 
of textbooks as well as the publishers 
and the manufacturers keep up-to-date 
and are desirous of informing the pub- 
lic and the profession as to what is 
available in school equipment and 
supplies. The exhibitors are increasing- 
ly employing exhibits to demonstrate 
the use of their materials. The educa- 
tional exhibit at its best is a cooperative 
effort on the part of the companies, 
exhibitors, professors, administrators, 
and teachers to increase the effective 
use of improved tools in teaching and 
learning. 


“There is no Past, so long as Books 
shall The 
Souls of Books, St. 4. 


“The one invincible thing is a good 
book; neither malice nor stupidity can 
crush it.”—-GEoRGE Moore, Impres- 
sions and Opinions: A Great Poet. 
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Instruction in the Use of the Library 


MILDRED KERR* 


Present-day tendencies in our edu- 
cational thinking are definitely away 
from the formal or textbook method 
of instruction prevalent in an earlier 
period. Today our schools are placing 
emphasis upon the enriched curriculum, 
on giving the pupil opportunity to ac- 
quire knowledge from many sources. 
Vicarious experiences may be secured 
through reading. To this end, the 
school library has come into being as 
an agency which provides for wide 
reading on a variety of subjects. The 
extent to which the library can give 
service in our educational system de- 
pends largely on the extent to which 
the teachers in our schools are ‘‘library 
conscious.” 

Teachers should be conscious not 
only of the services which libraries may 
render them in preparation for their 
own work but also of the sources of 
information about books and of book 
buying aids. They should be familiar 
with certain indispensable _ biblio- 
graphic tools and be able to locate in- 
formation in reference books. 

In view of the fact that the great 
majority of our public schools are un- 
able to provide a trained librarian to 
administer the book collection, it seems 
advisable that teachers be informed as 
to the management of the school 
library and the simple and practical or- 
ganization of materials for orderly and 
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effective work. The teacher-training 
institution should assume the respon- 
sibility of acquainting prospective 
teachers with the school library and its 
relation to the curriculum. 

During the present school year, the 
library of the Illinois State Normal 
University has endeavored to give in- 
struction to teachers-in-training on the 
use of the library through a series of 
four lectures given in the classes in 
English Composition. This unit in- 
cluded information as to the classifica- 
tion of books and how to locate books 
on the shelves; what the card catalog 
is and how to use it; the use of per- 
iodical indexes and of indexes to such 
collected material as poems, plays, 
songs, and short stories. Students were 
introduced to different kinds of ref- 
erence tools and practice was given in 
locating factual information in various 
sources. At the close of the unit, stu- 
dents were asked to prepare a simple 
bibliography on some subject, integrat- 
ing whenever possible with their other 
course assignments. This procedure 
was to give practice in simple research 
methods and in recording biblio- 
graphic detail in acceptable form. 

Other units on library service were 
presented through courses in the De- 
partment of Education, units being 
given in both the Elementary and the 
Secondary curricula. The purpose of 
this instruction was to acquaint pro- 
spective teachers with the functions of 
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the school library and to help prepare 
them to assume tasks incidental to the 
administration of a small school library. 
Consideration was given to certain 
fundamental principles of book selec- 
tion and to the use of graded book 
lists as aids to selection; criteria for 
judging suitable books for children 
were discussed; a routine for the ac- 
quisition and organization of books 
and other materials used in the school 
library was set up; the services offered 
by various library agencies, whether 
city, county or state were discussed. 
Specific problems were worked out by 
the students, involving the use of 
standard buying aids and examination 
of books and magazines on various 
grade levels. 


The public school teacher should 
feel a definite responsibility toward 
encouraging and improving children’s 
reading. The teacher should find out 
children’s tastes and help them select 
books in which they are interested and, 
if necessary, improve the quality of 
their reading by suggesting books better 
than those they are reading. The 
student should be trained in the 
habit of reading for information and 
entertainment. 


In order to accomplish such pur- 
poses, the teacher should start instruc- 
tion in the use of books and libraries 
in the elementary grades. In the first 
place, children should be taught to 
have an appreciation for books. If the 
child understands how books are made 
he will have greater respect for them 
and handle them properly. He should 
be made to feel a sense of responsibility 
regarding the care of books. It is the 


selfish, thoughtless child who cuts a 
picture or tears a page from a book or 
magazine and destroys its usefulness 
for anyone else. The child should be 
made conscious of the social behavior 
proper to a library and of the rules and 
regulations regarding the use of the 
book collection. 

There are certain basic books of 
reference with which pupils in the 
elementary grades should be familiar, 
such as the dictionary, encyclopedia, 
atlas, and World Almanac. An expla- 
nation of the classification of books 
and of their arrangement on the 
shelves will help children to become 
independent users of the library. 

If such instruction is fostered 
throughout our public school system, 
we shall go far toward developing re- 
sourcefulness and skill in the use of 
library facilities, on the part of our 
future college students and of all who 
would read for pleasure and for 
information. 


“All around the room my silent ser- 
vants wait, 

My friends in every season.’—BRYAN 

WALLER PROCTER, Autobiographical 

Fragment. 


“There is no mood to which a man 
may not administer the appropriate 
medicine at the cost of reaching down 
a volume from his shelf.’”—ARTHUR 
BALFOUR, Essays and Addresses, p. 36. 


“The great drawback in new books 
is that they prevent our reading the 
old ones.” 

—J@uBERT, Pensees, No. 250. 
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Microfilms in the Teaching of History 


NELL BLYTHE WALDRON* 


The teachers of American history 
who emphasize the story of Illinois 
in the growth of the nation and who 
stress the importance of the history 
of the state for the understanding of 
present conditions, 4s well as the 
teachers of Illinois history in the 
grades or in college, will be interested 
in the microfilzaing of original mater- 
ials now scattered in the counties of 
the state. 


Much experimental work has been 
done in the field of microfilming. 
Since 1928, the Library of Congress 
has had hundreds of thousands of 
pages of European manuscripts relat- 
ing to America, placed on film. In 
some cases where the use is expected 
to be extensive the films have been 
copied on photograph paper; in other 
cases, the film has been kept and used 
in projectors when called for. 

Since November, 1934, libraries de- 
siring to borrow books from the library 
of the Department of Agriculture have 
been receiving film copies instead of 
the original volumes. If the borrower 


* Associate Professor of History. 
1K. D. Metcalf, “Micro-copying on 
Photographic Film,” Library Journal, 
January, 1936, 10. 
2 L. Bendikson, ‘Place of Photography 
in the Reproduction and Preservation of 


Source Material,” Library Journal, Sep- 
tember, 1934, 702. 


3 New York Times, March 22, 1936. 


has no projection machine, he is sent 
enlarged projection prints. 

The issues of the New York Herald- 
Tribune are now filed on films in the 
New York Public Library and Colum- 
bia University Library. During 1936, 
the New York Times, for the period 
of the World War, was made available 
on film at six-tenths of a cent a page.? 
To the John Hay Library, Brown Uni- 
versity is adding film copies of rare 
books and manuscripts, of Lincolniana, 
of books and pamphlets unobtainable 
in any other way, of back copies of 
periodicals now unobtainable or very 
expensive. 


It is said that films of letters, manu- 
scripts, and other material can often 
be studied in detail more easily than 
can the originals because of the en- 
largement, and because of the photo- 
graphy, which brings out faded ink, 
even invisible ink. Another advantage 
of photography of sources is minimum 
storage space needed for films, as com- 
pared with that needed for books, 
folios, and other bulky items.* Fifty 
volumes of newspapers on films can be 
stored in the space required for one 
volume of the printed paper. A third 
advantage is that the valuable originals 
may be presented in fireproof, air- 
cooled storage vaults, while the public, 
research workers, students, and writers 
may handle the film copies. Obviously 
there are numerous other benefits to 
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be derived from the use of this modern 
technique. 


Here in Illinois the work of micro- 
filming the sources is being carried on 
from the office of Miss Margaret 
Norton, State Archivist. The W.P.A. 
workers find the original materials in 
the counties, (the twenty oldest coun- 
ties are being surveyed first) ; then this 
original material may be photographed 
without being moved. With the com- 
pletion of the new Archives Building 
there will be proper facilities to care 
for any material the local communities 
will entrust to the keeping of the 
state. In this new Archives Building 
will be storage space for the films 
which will be made. As the material 
is photographed, the communities will 
be given duplicates of everything which 
they may turn over to the state. 

What does this mean to the history 
teachers of the state? Direct service 
from the state archives and Historical 
Libraries to the local teachers will sup- 
ply teachers with the films or print 
copies of original Illinois historical 
material. Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity is now equipping its laboratory for 
visual education. This department will 
cooperate with the library in preparing 
microfilms of historical documents and 
articles. The new library building is 
to contain a special room for micro- 
film work. The school will have a 
camera for micro-copying on film, and 
a projection machine which will show 
the films obtained from the state 
archives and other sources. The pro- 
jection machine is not necessary for all 
materials, since many items can be 
supplied in enlarged projection prints, 


which 
photostats. 

Nothing quite so stimulating has 
happened in the state and local history 
field as this project, which is made 
possible by the combination of modern 
science, the national government, and 
the state archivist. Every history teach- 
er will be benefited, from the local 
teacher in the grade school to the uni- 
versity professor. 


are much cheaper than 


“Books are a guide in youth and an 
entertainment for age.”—-GEREMY 
CoLuieR, Of the Entertainment of 
Books. 


“The books which helped you most 
are those which made you think the 
most."—THEODORE PARKER, World 
of Matter and World of Men. 


“He fed his spirit with the bread ot 
books, 

And slaked his thirst at all the wells 
of MARKHAM, 

Young Lincoln. 


“The best companions are the best 
books.”—Lorp CHESTERFIELD, Let- 
ters to Lord Huntington, No. 3. 


“All books are divisible into two 
classes, the books of the hour, and the 
books of all times.”—RUSKIN, Sesame 
and Lilies, Part 1. 


“With faded yellow blossoms ‘twixt 
page and page, 

To mark great places with due grati- 
tude.” —ROBERT BROWNING, Pippa 

Passes. Part II 


pa 


The Children’s Literature 
Classroom Library 


With the reorganization of courses 
in the English Department at Illinois 
State Normal University in 1931, the 
children’s literature courses became 
subject matter rather than methods 
courses. By 1933 there were five classes 
in children’s literature being taught 
each term. Since no textbooks are used 
in these courses and students are re- 
quired to do their reading from books 
suitable for the children themselves, 
a rather sudden and unusual demand 
was made upon the college library. 
Therefore, the difficulties of our stu- 
dents in getting assigned books at the 
proper times were more often genuine 
than concocted to serve as excuses for 
unprepared lessons. 

When the students themselves were 
asked to suggest ways by which books 
could be more easily procured, one 
young man proposed that any books on 
the reading lists owned by members 
of the class and not too highly treas- 
ured might be brought to the classroom 
and used by others. Out of this pro- 
posal came the idea that those taking 
books from the classroom might con- 
tribute a few pennies for the purchase 
of more books for a permanent class- 
room library. In time, the classes them- 
selves settled upon a rental fee of two 
cents a night for a full-length book. 
With the approval of the president, 


* Assistant Professor of English. 


DorotHy HINMAN* 


contributions of some seventy books 
from students and faculty, and a loan 
of fifty dollars, a library of one hun- 
dren fifty books was in working order 
within two weeks. Today, in this little 
collection, there are over 700 books in 
constant use, rented out at about a 
penny a night. 

This library is operated upon prin- 
ciples of utmost simplicity and free- 
dom. If a student wishes a book, he 
does not ask the instructor or a libra- 
rian if he may have it, but takes the 
book from the shelves, signs and dates 
the card found in the pocket at the 
front of the book, and files it. When 
he returns the book, he may leave it on 
the desk or he may find the card, cross 
off his name, and return the book to 
the shelves. He puts the little rental fee 
on the desk or makes his own change 
if he cares to. If a book is not a full- 
length book, he decides for himself 
what its use was worth to him, and 
contributes accordingly. If he wishes, 
he may have the help of the instructor 
in deciding upon a book or in finding 
it. The books are arranged upon the 
shelves in classes which correspond to 
the classifications on the reading lists. 

The use of this library is in no way 
compulsory. No book not on reserve 
in the general library is required in the 
course. Students are given to under- 
stand this definitely. At the beginning 
of each semester the fact is empha- 
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sized that no check whatsoever is made 
of whether a student does or does not 
make use of the room library. Some 
students never take a book from it; 
others depend upon it entirely. 

Since the time children’s literature 
was first put into the curriculum, not 
only the number of children’s books 
in the general library has increased 
through quarterly requisitions, but the 
very excellent children’s library in the 
Metcalf Building has come into exis- 
tence. The result is that there is prob- 
ably no teachers’ college in the country 
better equipped to serve the number 
of students taking children’s literature. 
But even with this very good supply 
of books there are distinct advantages 
of a classroom library. Not the least 
of these is that such a library furnishes 
students with books just off the press. 
Instilling in students an interest in 
keeping up to the minute concerning 
publications for children is a necessary 
part of an advanced course in children’s 
literature. This can be done by making 
it possible for them to read the best 
of the newest books while talk about 
them is still at its height. With the 
slow process of requisitioning through 
Springfield, reviews, criticisms, and 
comment on a book have grown old by 
the time a book is ready for circulation 
in our general library. It is possible to 
get a book onto the shelves of a class- 
room library within a week or two 
after its publication. 


In several ways a room library saves 
a goodly amount of time for all stu- 
dents. Since books on required reading 
lists must be kept on reserve at the 
library, students must go to the library 


every time they need to do even a 
small amount of reading. A classroom 
library saves the time of these frequent 
trips, since an unlimited number of 
books may be taken at any time from 
the classroom and kept as long as 
needed. (The rental fee, of course, 
prevents students from holding books 
they are not using.) Moreover, inter- 
vals of time too short for a profitable 
trip to the library can be used to good 
advantage if a student has a book at 
hand in his room. Then, too, students 
often have to return to the reserve desk 
again and again to get a desired book. 


This waste of time could be prevented 
if there were enough copies of the 
most needed books to go around, but it 
is not possible, and probably not wise, 
for a general library to have a large 
number of copies of the same book. 
A room library is justified in so doing 
because it not only saves time for stu- 
dents, but serves other good purposes. 
For example, a literature lesson is often 
much more effective if students have 
the story or poem in their hands as 
it is being discussed. Unless there is 
some kind of room library or an an- 
thology used as a textbook, this would 
almost never be possible. 


A room library has an advantage 
even over an anthology. No anthology 
can give prospective teachers an ac- 
quaintance with the right kind of 
binding, print, page make-up, and 
illustration. These matters can be dis- 
cussed intelligently only with a variety 
of books at hand. To transport enough 
books from the main library to illus- 
trate all these points is an arduous task. 
A collection of books in the classroom 
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is the only means of furnishing a class 
conveniently and adequately with 
proper and plentiful examples to aid 
students in developing ability to judge 
correctly these physical aspects of a 
child’s book. 

Such a library serves particularly 
those students who are working their 
way through school and those who 
live a long distance from the campus. 
Students employed at such work as 
staying evenings with children or tend- 
ing telephones often have time to pre- 
pare their studies while on their jobs, 
but they cannot take the necessary 
books from the reserve desk before 
going to their work. Other students 
have time to study after working hours, 
but are unable to get books from the 
library because they are at work during 
the time reserve books may be with- 
drawn. Students living in the country 
or in near-by towns often find it im- 
possible to spend their evenings at 
the library. 

Hundreds of students have not only 
realized the advantages of the class- 
room library but have commented over 
and over upon the help it has been to 
them. Probably the most revealing 
expressions of appreciation are the 
extensive use made of the books, the 
fairness and consideration shown in a 
situation of almost unlimited freedom, 
and the active interest in the continua- 
tion of this library. Very few books 
have been lost in the five years of its 
existence, and contributions of money 
and books have been generous. Al- 
though such a library could not pos- 
sibly take the place of a general li- 
brary in the plan of any children’s lit- 


erature course, it can make a valuable 
supplement to it, and it is in this 
capacity that the children’s literature 
classroom library has been of genuine 
service. 


“No furniture so charming as 
books.""—SyDNEY SMITH (Lady Hol- 
land, Memoir.) 


“A book may be as great a thing as 
a battle.” — BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
Memoir of Issac Disraeli: Introduc- 
tion. 


“A book that is shut, is but a 
block.” — THOMAS FULLER, Gno- 
mologia, No. 23. 


“Learning hath gained most by those 
books by which the printers have lost.” 
—Tuomas Futter, The Holy State: 
Of Books. 


“A book is never a masterpiece; it 
becomes AND JULES 
De Goncourt, Journal. 


“It is with books as with men: a 
very small number play a great part.” 
Philosophical Dictionary: 
Books. 


“No worse thief than a _ bad 
book.” —GerorGE HERBERT, Jacula 
Prudentums. 


“In the best books, great men talk 
to us, give us their most precious 
thoughts, and pour their soul into 
ours.”"—WILLIAM ELLERY CHAN- 
NING, On Self-Culture. 
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Publishers’ Exhibit of 


Sample Textbooks 


April, 1937, saw the beginning of 
a new service of the Illinois State 
Normal University Library. The pub- 
lishers’ exhibit of sample textbooks 
became a reality. Here, on the first 
floor of the University library, are 
collected some 5000 recent texts, the 
gift of sixty-five publishers. The books 
cover every teaching field in both 
elementary and high school. 

In this room the latest books of the 
foremost publishers are arranged by 
subject so anyone interested may go 
to the shelves of readers, or books on 
United States history, agriculture, and 
other subjects. The books are com- 
pletely catalogued. It is possible to 
find books written by a given author, 
books of a given title, or those pub- 
lished by a special firm. As new titles 
and new editions appear, the publishers 
add these new books to the collection. 

During the year the collection has 
existed, it has served prospective teach- 
ers in training who have the chance to 
become acquainted with and to compare 
new materials in various subject fields 
at varying levels. Teachers in the 
field have made extensive use of the 
collection when they were making in- 
vestigations concerning a change of 
textbooks or the amount of literature 
available in a special subject. Com- 
mittees of school boards have studied 


* Associate Professor and Head 
Librarian. 


ELEANOR W. WELCH* 


the collection with the same end in 
view. Publishers have found that they 
could refer those inquiring as to new 
books in special fields to this deposit. 
As a consequence, during the last year 
the library has served 7275 persons, 
not only the resident student body, 
but teachers and administrators and 
boards in the district the University 
serves. 

The collection of music for bands, 
orchestras, and vocal groups has been 
one of the most used sections, for here, 
in quiet, the inquirer can compare the 
output of numerous music publishers 
and choose the scores best suited to 
his group. One music teacher from 
Texas remarked that the collection 
had saved her at least two days of 
hard work in Chicago and had been 
the most fruitful study she had ever 
made. Prospective writers of textbooks 
have used the collection to see what is 
already on the market in their fields. 

The exhibit is open each day from 
9 A.M. to 9 P.M. There is always an 
experienced attendant in charge to 
help and advise users who wish to 
compare and study the textbook tools 
of the profession of teaching. 


“Books are the quietest and most 
constant of friends; they are the most 
accessible and the wisest of counsellors, 
and the most patient of teachers.” 
—CHaARLES Eviot, The Happy Life. 
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Administration of Town and Village 
Schools. By Floyd T. Goodier and 
William A. Miller. St. Louis: Web- 
ster Publishing Company, 1938. 


The authors have written a book 
on school administration from the 
viewpoint of administrators in villages 
and small cities. The authors have 
made a real contribution in their field. 
The book is easily read, it deals with 
the pertinent problems of the adminis- 
trators in a small school system, it is 
well documented, and the bibliogra- 
phies are built on books and articles 
that are easily obtained. It is the best 
book published for the teacher or ad- 
ministrator who is just beginning his 
first organized study of school admin- 
istration, or for the administrators in 
charge of town and village schools. 

Such chapter headings as Community 
Contacts, The Superintendent and 
Board of Education, Supervision of 
the School Plant, Interpreting the 
School to the Public, Cooperative and 
Community Relations of Teachers, 
Pressure Groups, Selection and Reten- 
tion of Teachers, and Professional 
Growth of the Superintendent, are il- 
lustrative of the type of administrative 
problems with which the book deals. 

As present-day social, political, and 
economic problems necessitate changes 
in aims and procedures in the class- 
room, they bring demands for changes 


Faculty Publications 


in administrative procedures. The 
philosophy underlying public education 
in general, and school administration in 
particular, needs continual reinterpre- 
tation and restatement in the light of 
ever-changing conditions. The authors 
would have done well to have empha- 
sized the need of continually changing 
administrative procedures to meet the 
educational needs of the time. The 
readers for whom this book is written 
may get the impression that there are 
definite and rather final solutions to the 
administrative problems. The fact that 
administrative procedures have too 
often become solidified and are resist- 
ant to change is one of the handicaps 
to public education at the present time. 
The book is, nevertheless, still the 
best single book available for the 
particular uses for which it was 
written.—J. W. CARRINGTON. 


* * * 


The Junior High School. By Ralph 
W. Pringle. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1937. 


In his latest book, Professor R. W. 
Pringle continues the psychological 
approach employed in his earlier books. 
Although written primarily for the 
teaching profession, this book contains 
much of value to all who are charged 
with the responsibility of guiding ado- 
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lescents and pre-adolescents. In con- 
trast with practically all other writers 
on the subject, Professor Pringle rec- 
ognizes that the junior high school 
population consists of pre-adolescents 
as well as of adolescents. The historic 
development of the junior high school 
is treated briefly but adequately. The 
junior high school is revealed not as 
an educational fad, but rather as the 
most intelligent attempt devised to 
date for solving psychologically the 
problems of this age group. Methods 
and materials of instruction must be 
selected with the individual's urges 
and interests as well as his social de- 
mands clearly in mind. Laboratories, 
libraries, discussion groups, extra-cur- 
ricular activities, excursions, separate 
buildings, separate organizations, and 
specially-trained teachers are essentials 
of the true junior high school, but 
those with initiative and vision who 
work in the traditionally-organized 
school can put into practice many 
features of the junior high school. 
Professor Pringle’s new book has al- 
ready been adopted in thirty or more 
of the leading colleges and universities 
of the United States. 
—V. M. Houston. 


* * 


The Shepherd's Star. By Janet K. 
Smith. Chicago: Row, Peterson and 
Company, 1937. 


The Shepherd's Star is well known 
to the Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity audience. It was given its first 
performance here by the Jesters in 
their Christmas service in 1934, and 


has since been produced several times 
in the community and by alumni of 
the University. The tale of the miracle 
wrought upon the little blind and 
dumb shepherd boy through his adora- 
tion of the Babe of Bethlehem is skill- 
fully interwoven with the traditional 
incidents of the Nativity story. The 
simple, devout language of the shep- 
herds, as Miss Smith has written it, 
blends pleasingly with the Biblical 
passages used for many of the scenes. 
The solo and choral music includes a 
number of the beautiful but less well 
known of the old carols and songs, 
as well as some original melodies. The 
play is planned for performance by all 
types of dramatic groups, and includes 
careful and detailed production notes 
adaptable to any stage. 
—MasBEL C. ALLEN. 


* * 


Review Exercises. By Gerda Oker- 
lund and Esther Vinson. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1937. 


This work book is intended for col- 
lege students who need a thorough 
review of the fundamentals of English. 
It contains drills on pronunciation, 
spelling and mechanics, parts of speech, 
punctuation, diction, and sentence 
structure. Explanations are given so 
that the student needs no other text- 
book. In only a few of the drills are 
the incorrect forms given for correc- 
tion; generally, the correct or accepted 
forms are to be supplied. 

The grammar is purely functional 
in that it serves only to explain why 
a usage is correct or accepted. Especial- 
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ly forceful is the section on sentence 
structure and economy of words in 
making sentences. The format is at- 
tractive and convenient; the sheets are 
perforated and punched for filing. It 
is thorough, well arranged, and usable. 


—LauRA H. PRICER. 


* * * 


Plane Trigonometry. By C. N. 
Mills, E. I. Atkin, E. B. Flagg. New 
York: Scott, Forsman and Company, 
1937. 


This textbook, the outgrowth of 
materials used in manuscript form for 
a number of years, is well adapted 
to the needs and abilities of high 
school seniors and college freshmen. 
The presentation of one new idea at 
a time, together with adequate illus- 
trative material for each new idea, 
makes it a usable text. 

The definitions of the trigonometric 
functions of angles are interestingly 
made with reference to a pair of co- 
ordinate axes. Thus, from the begin- 
ning, the study of the trigonometric 
functions of both acute and obtuse 
angles is made possible. As a result, 
there is an easy transition to the solu- 
tion of both the right and the general 
triangle. 

Another point of interest is the treat- 
ment of logarithmic functions in the 
latter part of the text. This means 
that complete solution of both right 
and general triangles is accomplished 
through the use of natural functions. 
The authors maintain in their intro- 
duction that “this meets the demand 
for greater emphasis on the use of 


natural functions.” Throughout the 
book, short historical notes add con- 
siderable interest. 

Problems presented for solution 
illustrate a wide range of practical ap- 
plications. Review questions at the end 
of each chapter emphasize the impor- — 
tant aspects of the work. At the end of 
the text a summary of formulas and 
theorems brings together in one list 
many important items. Four-place 
tables of natural functions, logarithms 
of numbers, and logarithms of func- 
tions are also included. Answers for 
exercises and problems are available 
from the publishers. 

—ARTHUR H. LARSEN. 


* * 


Dorothy Dix, Forgotten Samaritan. 
By Helen E. Marshall. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1937. 


Dorothy Dix, the biography of the 
pioneer worker among the insane in 
the United States and superintendent 
of hospital nurses during the Civil 
War, should appeal to teachers of 
history and social science, as well as 
to those who like readable biography 
for its own sake. When Dorothy Dix, 
a one-time Boston school teacher, made 
a chance visit to the East Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, jail, she was shocked 
to find a number of insane persons 
living with hardened criminals and 
utterly devoid of medical and moral 
treatment. She devoted the rest of her 
life to bettering their lot. Her suc- 
cessful crusades for appropriations 
from many state legislatures resulted 
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in the building of important hospitals 
for the insane. Largely at the instiga- 
tion of Miss Dix, in 1854 Congress 
passed a bill asking that 10,000,000 
acres of public land be set aside for the 
benefit of the insane. Even though 
President Pierce vetoed the bill, she had 
become a nationally known figure. 
For her work as superintendent of 
hospital nurses during the ;Civil War, 
Secretary of War Stanton personally 
honored her with the flag of her 
country. Before her death in 1887, 
both America and Europe recognized 
her as an authority on the treatment of 
the insane.—MARION A. TAYLOR. 


* * * 


Household Chemistry. By Howard 
Adams. Bloomington: McKnight and 
McKnight, 1937. 


This book is a combined study guide 
and laboratory manual of particular 
interest and value to students of home 
economics. Throughout the subject 
matter of this text, chemistry is taken 


into the kitchen and everyday life and 
is treated from the practical standpoint. 
A well-planned study guide is supple- 
mented by brief, clear, concise experi- 
ments on fuels, metals of the house- 
hold, water softening, soap waste, 
foods and related topics. The author 
has sensed the acute need of applying 
chemistry to the household, and has 
met such need with clear and scientific 
accuracy.—R. W. FOGLER. 


“My book and heart shall never 
part."—AUTHOR UNKNOWN, The 
New England Primer. 


“Reader, farewell: My last words 
let them be— 

If in this book Fancy and Truth agree; 

If simple Nature trained by careful 
art 

Though It hath won a passage to 
thy heart; 

Grant me thy love, I'd have no other 
fee.”"—WorpswortH, Miscellane- 

ous Sonnets. Part III, No. 20. 


upon request to the Registrar. 


RECOMMENDATION FORMS AVAILABLE FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


High School graduates applying for admission to Illinois State 
Normal University should fill out a four page application form. An- 
other special form, supplied by the University should be filled out 
by the high school principal. The attempt is made to keep all high 
school principals supplied with such forms, but in case this supply is 
exhausted additional forms of this special nature will be supplied 
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The University High School Com- 
mencement exercises will be held on 
Friday, June 3, at 8:00 P.M. in Capen 
Auditorium. The commencement 
speaker will be Dr. A. L. Sachar of 
the University of [Illinois Hillel 
Foundation. 


The reception for sophomores and 
seniors being graduated this year and 
for alumni will be held at Fell Hall on 
Saturday evening, June 4, at 8:30 P.M. 
That afternoon at 2:00 P.M. a baseball 
game will be played on the Normal 
campus between Illinois State Normal 
University and Illinois Wesleyan. 


The annual Baccalaureate services 
will be held in Capen Auditorium at 
3:00 P.M. on Sunday, June 5. President 
R. W. Fairchild will deliver the 
address. 


On Sunday noon, June 5, delegates 
from the alumni clubs, officers of the 
Alumni Association, and the public re- 
lations committee of Illinois State 
Normal University are holding a din- 
ner at Fell Hall. The purpose of the 
meeting is to stimulate greater interest 
in alumni activities and to coordinate 
efforts. 


On Sunday evening the Music De- 
partment will furnish a concert at 
8:00 P.M. in Capen Auditorium. 


Forthcoming Campus cActivities 


The alumni groups scheduled for 
reunions this year are the classes of 
the following years: 1888, 1898, 1913, 
1918, 1928, and 1933. Members of 
these classes are urged to be present 
to renew old acquaintances. 


The annual alumni luncheon will be 
held on Monday, June 6, at 11:30 in 
Fell Hall. Arrangements are in charge 
of the officers of the Alumni Associa- 
tion and Mrs. Gertrude Manchester 
Hall, director of alumni relations. 


The annual Commencement exer- 
cises will again be held in the natural 
amphitheater on the south campus on 
Monday, June 6, at 3:00 P.M. 
Approximately 500 graduates will re- 
ceive diplomas and certificates at that 
time. Dr. E. O. Melby, dean of the 
School of Education, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois, will be 
the commencement speaker. 


The registration for summer session 
takes place on Monday, June 13. Over 
200 courses are being offered during 
the summer session. Special emphasis 
is being given to safety education, in 
which two courses are being offered, 
one in the field of traffic safety, and 
one in the field of general safety. A 
new course in library service for small 
schools is also being offered. 
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The first summer school lecture 
course number will be presented on 
Friday evening, June 17, when the 
Continental Male Quartet will appear 
in Capen Auditorium. 


The annual education week will be 
observed at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity during the week of July 18, 
which will be devoted to ‘Problems 
of Today's Youth.” The three main 
features of educational week will be 
(1) the educational conference, (2) 
the parent-teacher conference, and 
(3) the educational exhibit. All three 
activities of the week will be directed 
toward youth problems. One day will 
emphasize safety education. Speakers 
with national reputation are being 
brought to the campus for this week. 
The parent-teacher conference is under 
the direction of Mrs. Arthur Williams, 
who for the past four years has served 
as president of the Illinois Conference 
of Parents and Teachers. The Fifth 
Annual Educational Exhibit will be 
held July 19, through 21, at which 
time over one hundred firms will ex- 
hibit books, educational supplies, and 
educational equipment in the McCor- 
mick Gymnasium. Both the men’s and 
women’s gymnasia will be used. The 
latest supplies and equipment will be 
shown in the exhibit. On Wednesday 
evening, July 20, the exhibit will be 
open from seven to nine o'clock in 
order that school board members and 
school administrators will be able to 
avail themselves of the opportunity to 
view the latest developments in educa- 
tional materials. The annual exhibit 
is the second largest in the United 
States. 


The annual Freshman Week of 
Illinois State Normal University will 
be held beginning on Monday, Sep- 
tember 12. The fall registration for 
the regular year for upper classmen 
will be held on Friday, September 16, 
1938. 


The University elementary school 
and the off-campus affiliated schools 
will open for the 1938-39 session on 
Monday, September 12. Registration 
for the University High School takes 
place on the same day. 


The biennial conference of the 
teachers college faculties will be held 
at Springfield, Illinois, on Friday and 
Saturday, September 30, and October 1. 


The annual Homecoming for Illinois 
State Normal University will take place 
on Friday and Saturday, October 21 
and 22, 1938. 


The Sixth Annual Round-Up of 
School Administrators of Central IIli- 
nois will be held on the campus of 
Illinois State Normal Univeristy on 
Saturday, December 3, 1938. The re- 
port of the Fifth Annual Round-Up 
has been published by the University 
Press and copies are available from the 
Editorial Committee. 


Plans are being prepared for a new 
library building on the campus of 
Illinois State Normal University. It is 
hoped that final plans can be com- 
pleted soon and contracts let so that 
work can be commenced early this fall. 


Administrators and teachers are al- 
ways welcome to visit the campus of 
Illinois State Normal University. 
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Selective Admission Calls for 


Explanation 


There is always a danger that selec- 
tivity of any type may develop an idea 
of exclusiveness even to the extent of 
accusations of the development of an 
aristocracy. When the Normal School 
Board on October 7, 1935, found it 
necessary, because of limited housing, 
to restrict enrollment to 1850 students 
for any semester of a regular year at 
Illinois State Normal University, the 
program of selective admission was a 
natural consequence. With this pro- 
gram came dangers of misunderstand- 
ing on the part of the public. 


In the administration of such a pro- 
gram the attempt has been made to 
avoid any feeling that a definite and 
completely satisfactory basis for selec- 
tion has been established. It is known, 
as a result of two years of experience 
with this plan, that many more stu- 
dents actually desire admission than 
can be accommodated. Only 700 fresh- 
men are admitted each year, this total 
being based upon quotas for the vari- 
ous departments or teaching fields. 
The establishment of these quotas has 
been based upon the following con- 
siderations: 


1. The number of students for 
which teaching staff, housing, and 
equipment are available in the 
department. 


2. The number of students from the 
department who may reasonably 


be expected to obtain positions 
when they have been graduated. 


3. The number of students on 
whom a distinctive impression 
may be made by the department 
in order that they may not be 
“just another teacher’ to be 
added to a large number of av- 
erage or below average teachers, 
many of whom are now unem- 
ployed. 


At present, admission is based at 
least in part upon a very complete ap- 
plication form filled out by the appli- 
cant for admission, and upon an equally 
complete reaction of the high school 
principal or superintendent, together 
with a transcript of grades supplied on 
a separate form. Scholastic ability, in- 
terest in teaching as a profession and 
probable aptitude in the subject area 
chosen, physical examination, freedom 
from physical defects detrimental to 
possible future placement, past interest 
in school activities, and a personal 
interview in some cases are all factors 
in final consideration. The reaching 
of the quota limit in certain depart- 
ments prior to the opening of school 
has been responsible for the fact that 
some very worthy applicants have been 
denied admission. 


Illinois State Normal University is 
a very democratic institution in its 
consideration of applicants for admis- 
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sion and in its work with the 1850 
young people constituting the student 
body. In fact, much of the growth of 
the school may readily be attributed to 
a congenial relationship among stu- 
dents and between students and faculty 
and administration. 

There is a constant demand for 
capable teachers. Today Illinois State 
Normal University, faced with a limita- 


tion on enrollment, must rely upon the 
administrators of the public schools of 
Illinois to aid in the selection of the 
best prospects from their high schools 
to enter training for the teaching pro- 
fession. The quality of ‘“‘in-take” of 
all teachers colleges will determine in 
large measure the quality of the “out- 
put,” or product of these professional 
schools. 


State Scholarship Law Frequently 


Misunderstood 


For some unaccountable reason the 
state scholarship law is frequently mis- 
understood. The law as printed on the 
page opposite these comments is very 
clear. Attention is called to some of 
the common misunderstandings. 


1. The scholarships are good in any 
of the five teachers colleges. 

2. .The scholarships are good only 
for the person to whom they are issued 
and can not be transferred or reissued 
to another person. 


3. They are only good for those 
expecting to teach. 

4. They are good for any four years, 
starting at any time that the person 
may wish and without reference to 
consecutive years. 

5. Only one scholarship is issued 
to each school of less than 500 stu- 
dents; two to those with 500 to 1000 
students; and three to those with over 
1000 students. 


6. The selection of the recipient of 
the scholarship should be completed 
and certification made to the county 
superintendent of schools by July 1. 
Such certification does not go to the 
teachers colleges. 


7. The teachers colleges have 
nothing to do with the issuance of 
scholarships and can not intercede or 
settle differences of opinion. They 
accept people certified through the 
proper channels to whom scholarships 
have been issued from the Springfield 
office. 


8. Failure to award a scholarship in 
any year does not entitle the school 
to any retroactive consideration for 
scholarships. 


9. Scholarships are not souvenirs, 
and care should be exercised to see 
that they go to persons who will make 
use of them at the earliest possible 
date. 
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STATE SCHOLARSHIP LAW 
ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


An Act to amend section 166, 167, and 169 of “An Act to establish and 
maintain a system of free schools,’ approved June 12, 1909, as amended, to add 
section 169a thereto and to repeal section 168 thereof. 

Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois, represented in the General 


-Assembly : 


SECTION 1. Sections 166, 167, and 169 of “An Act to establish and maintain 
a system of free schools,” approved June 12, 1909, as amended, are amended and 
section 169a is added thereto, the amended and added sections to read as follows: 

Sec. 166. There shall be awarded annually to each recognized four year high 
school with an enrollment of less than five hundred (500) students one (1) scholar- 
ship; to each recognized four year high school with an enrollment of five hundred 
(500) to one thousand (1,000) students, inclusive, two (2) scholarships; and to each 
recognized four year high school with an enrollment of more than one thousand 
(1,000) students, three (3) scholarships. Each scholarship shall entitle the holder 
thereof to gratuitous instruction in any state normal school, or teachers college for 
a period of four years. 

Sec. 167. On or before the first of July in each year, the principal of each 
recognized four year high school shall certify to the county superintendent of schools 
of the county in which such high school is located the name and address of each 
student entitled to receive such scholarship: PROVIDED, that the names of the 
students shall be certified in the order of the scholastic rank in the four year high 
school course of study at the time of graduation; AND, PROVIDED FURTHER, 
that the name of no student shall be so certified unless the student ranks in the upper 
quarter of the high school class with which he graduates and signifies his intention 
to prepare to teach in the public schools of Illinois. If the student possessing the 
highest qualification shall decline to atcept the nomination for such scholarship, the 
principal shall certify the name of the student found to possess the next highest 
qualifications, and nomination shall be certified in such order until all the scholar- 
ships to which the high school is entitled according to enrollment are distributed, or 
until there is no student eligible to receive such scholarship. 

Sec. 169. The county superintendent of schools will certify the names and 
addresses of such students so certified to him to the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, who shall issue to each student a certificate of scholarship which shall be 
accepted by the authorities of any state normal school or teachers college in lieu of any 
entrance examination, and shall exempt the holder therof from the payment of any 
tuition, matriculation, or incidental fees whatsoever, which are remitted to the State 
Treasurer. 

Sec. 169a. The normal school board shall certify. to the State Treasurer the 
name and address of each student who has been admitted on a scholarship to any 
state normal school or teachers college. The State Treasurer shall thereupon trans- 
fer from the General Revenue Fund to the Normal School Revolving Fund such sum as 
will permit each such school or college to receive compensation at the rate of thirty 
dollars ($30.00) per annum for each student admitted on a scholarship to such school 
or college. 

Sec. 2. Section 168 of said Act is repealed. 


Approved July 6, 1935. 
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Faculty 


Miss FRANCES CONKEY, assistant 
professor of home economics education, 
presented an address, “Educating for 
Better Home Living,” to the Seventh 
District of the Illinois Vocational 
Home Economics Teachers Association, 
March 12, 1938. 


Mrs. RosE BUEHLER, second grade 
critic teacher, addressed the LaSalle 
County Teachers Institute, February 11, 
on the subject, ‘Outcomes of Reading.” 


EDWARD R. JOHNSON, associate pro- 
fessor of English, and faculty adviser 
of the Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity paper, The Vidette, gave talks be- 
fore the schools at Towanda and Lex- 
ington on the subject, “What a Good 
Paper Can Do For a Good School.” 


Dr. Epwarb L. COLE, associate pro- 
fessor of education, spoke before the 
division meeting of the Illinois Ed- 
ucation Association at Peoria, March 
4, on “Educational By-Products.” 


Dr. MARGARET Cooper, director of 
the Division of Elementary Education, 
was on the program of the County 
Institute at Galesburg, January 27, 
speaking on the subject, ‘Adapting the 
Reading Program to Individual Dif- 
ferences” and ‘“The Place of the Teach- 
er in the Modern School.” 


Professional cActivities of the 


Dr. Curis A. DEYOUNG, head of 
the Department of Education, has giv- 
en numerous talks recently before var- 
ious groups. On January 10, he used 
the topic, “Curriculum Building,” be- 
fore the Macon County School Masters 
Club in Decatur. On February 11, he 
talked on ‘Raising Standards in Teach- 
er Education” before the Butler School 
Parent-Teacher Association in Spring- 
field. 


Miss EsTHER HUME, assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education, is chair- 
man of the state curriculum committee 
for physical education for junior high 
schools. 


Miss Mary BUELL, assistant profes- 
sor of home economics, talked on ‘“The 
Role of Social Customs in the Develop- 
ment of Personality’’ at the annual 
Mother-Daughter banquet at Melvin, 
Illinois, February 17. 


Dr. Lucy TASHER, assistant pro- 
fessor of history, was the author of an 
article on ‘“The Missouri Democrat and 
the Civil War,” which was published 
in the Missouri Historical Review, July, 
1937. 


Miss BERNICE FRey, instructor in 
physical education, talked to the high 
school girls of Towanda on “Posture,” 
March 10. 
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Miss ALICE R. OGLE, instructor and 
supervisor of art, talked at Litchfield 
and Carlinville, January 19, on ‘Recent 
Trends in Art Education.” 


Dr. H. O. LatHrop, head of the 
Department of Geography, contributed 
to the March issue of Business Edu- 
cation World an article on “Field 
Work in Economic Geography.” Dr. 
Lathrop presented a paper, ‘Researches 
Needed in the Teaching of Geography 
in Teachers Colleges,” at the National 
Council of American Geographers at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, January 27. 


L. W. Hacker, director of the Di- 
vision of Rural Education, addressed 
the McLean County Farmers Institute 
at Carlock, February 9, on “Rural Life 
Problems.” Mr. Hacker was the author 
of an article entitled ‘Rural School 
Assemblies Develop Children” pub- 
lished in the Instructor for December, 
1937. 


Miss JANET K. SMITH, assistant pro- 
fessor of art, presented a recital of 
dramatic readings before the Literary 
Club at Dwight, February 8. 


Miss BERNICE TUCKER, assistant 
professor of home economics, is chair- 
man of the home economics curricu- 
lum revision committee and has spent 
a month away from the campus en- 
gaged in this work. On March 8, she 
spoke in Chicago at a regional meeting 
of the Vocational Home Economics 
Teacher Trainers and Supervisors. 


Miss GRACE R. SHEA, instructor in 
health education and university nurse, 
was the author of a poem, ‘“Compen- 
sation,” which was published in 
Hygeia, May, 1937. 


CHARLES E. DECKER, director of 
the Division of Secondary Education, 
was granted the Doctor of Education 
degree from New York University this 
May. 


Dr. STANLEY S. MARZOLF, assistant - 


professor of psychology, spoke on 
“Growing Up” to the Clinton High 
School Parent-Teacher Association, 
January 24. 


CLIFFORD E. Horton, director of 
the Division of Health Education, par- 
ticipated in the dedication of the new 
school at Washburn, Illinois, February 
11. His topic was “A Physical Educa- 
tion Program and Its Significance in 
the Elementary School.” 


RoBertT Scott ELLWwoop, assistant 
professor of the teaching of social sci- 
ence, was a delegate to the Seventeenth 
National Council of Phi Delta Kappa 
at Cincinnati last December. He had 
an article on “The Social Studies and 
the Course in Occupations” published 
in the October, 1937, issue of Social 
Studies. 


Miss ELIZABETH DEAN, assistant 
professor of hygiene, is chairman of 
the committee on mental hygiene and 
the teaching of biology of the Illinois 
biology curriculum study committee. 


Dr. FRANcis W. HIBLER, associate 
professor of psychology, has given 
numerous talks recently on ‘‘Citizen- 
ship in the Family,” ‘What is a Poor 
Home?” “Hypnotism, “Problems of 
Adjustment at the Adult Level,” ‘Mal- 
adjustment of Adolescents,” and “This 
Job of Growing Up.” 
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Dr. V. M. Houston, associate pro- 
fessor of education, was a speaker at 
the Southern Wisconsin Education 
Association held at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, February 11. His topic was “Op- 
portunities for Guidance in the Extra- 
Curricular Offerings of the Junior High 
School."” On February 18, he spoke 
at the high school assembly at Towanda 
on “Choosing a Vocation” and later 
discussed guidance with the high school 
faculty. On March 8, Dr. Houston 
addressed the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation of Bement, Illinois, on the 
subject ‘Essentials of Character Educa- 
tion.” 


Dr. FRED SORRENSON, associate 
professor of speech, addressed the 
Men’s Council of the South Seventh 
Street Baptist Church in Springfield, 
March 10. 


Miss Mary WEss, assistant pro- 
fessor of the teaching of commerce, 
is division chairman of membership for 
the Department of Business Education 
of the National Education Association. 
She is also state membership chairman 
for the same organization. 


The Social Studies Magazine of Feb- 
ruary, 1938, published an article by 
Dr. F. RusseLt GLASENER, assistant 
professor of economics, “Why a 
Liberal-Democratic State?” Dr. Glas- 
ener is author of the latest University 
bulletin, “Who Are On Relief?” 


Miss ELIZABETH RUSSELL, super- 
vising critic of the fourth grade, gave 
a reading demonstration and spoke on 
“Reading Methods” at the Teachers 
Institute at Vandalia, March 11. 


CHARLES A. HARPER, associate pro- 
fessor of history is the author of several 
articles which have been published in 
magazines recently. They are as fol- 
lows: “Skills as Outcomes of Social 
Studies,” School and Society, January, 
1937; “History as a Social Study,” 
Education, January, 1937; ‘Better Use 
of Picture Materials,” Progressive 
Teacher, January, 1937; “Those Hor- 
rible Facts in History,” Clearing House, 
February, 1937; “Notes and Note 
Taking,” The Social Studies, April, 
1937; “Paradoxes in Social Studies 
Instruction,” Elementary School Jour- 
nal, April, 1937; (Digest printed in 
Educational Digest, June, 1937); 
“Why Do Children Dislike History?” 
Social Education, October, 1937; “The 
Discussion Method in Social Studies,” 
Education, November, 1937. 


Miss EMMA R. KNUDSON, associate 
professor of music and acting head of 
the music department, was a speaker 
at the Peoria division of the Illinois 
Education Association, March 4, speak- 
ing on the subject, “Music Education: 
Its Contribution to an Integrated Per- 
sonality.” 


Dr. C. F. MALMBERG, associate 
professor of psychology, was one of 
the speakers at the Atlantic City meet- 
ing of the National Education Associa- 
tion. He spoke on the subject, ‘The 
Predictive Value of Intelligence Tests.” 
Dr. Malmberg was elected president 
of the Teachers College Personnel 
Association at this meeting. He was 
recently appointed consultant on the 
National Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association. 
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Miss ESTHER VINSON, associate pro- 
fessor of English, is the author of an 
article, ‘Education for Newspaper 
Reading,” which appeared in the May, 
1937, issue of Secondary Education. 


Dr. ANNA L. KEATON, assistant 
dean of women, spoke before the 
Mackinaw Women’s Club, February 
24 on “Benjamin Franklin's Boston.” 


H. W. PEITHMAN, assistant profes- 
sor of music, showed moving pictures 
he took in Europe last summer to the 
Optimist Club of Lexington, March 8. 


CLARENCE ORR, associate professor 
of history, preached a sermon at the 
Chenoa Methodist Church, January 16. 


Dr. Rose E. PARKER, associate pro- 
fessor of education, presented an ad- 
dress, “Mental Hygiene in the Lower 
Grades,” at the Peoria division of the 
Illinois Education Association at Peoria, 
March 4. 


Dr. BLANCHE MCAvoy, assistant 
professor of biology, is chairman of 
the committee on methods for improv- 
ing biology instruction under the 
Illinois biology curriculum study 
committee. 


Dr. RICHARD G. BROWNE, associate 
professor of social science, addressed 
the Christian County School Masters 
Club at Taylorville, February 17, on 
the subject, “Citizenship Through 
Social Studies.” On February 4, he ad- 
dressed the Pike County Education 
Association at Griggsville on “Taxation 
and Citizenship.” He also talked 
February 6 at Danville. 


THOMAS J. LANCASTER, associate 
professor of education, addressed the 
Christian County School Masters’ Club, 
January 17, on the subject, ‘The Cur- 
riculum.” 


Howarp J. HANCOCK, director of 
athletics, was the speaker at the Crop- 
sey High School athletic banquet, 
February 9. 


Miss LELA WINEGARNER, instructor 
in English in the University High 
School, gave addresses January 27 at 
the Galesburg County Institutute, using 
the subjects, “Making Mechanics Live” 
and “Giving Every Student His Right- 
ful Heritage.” 


J. W. CarrincTon, director of 
training schools and director of the 
Bureau of Appointments, was on the 
program of the National Teachers 
Agency Association at the Atlantic City 
meeting, March 1. His subject was 
“The Relation of College and Univer- 
sity Placement Bureaus with Teachers 


Agencies.” 


Dr. Ray M. STOMBAUGH, director 
of the Division of Industrial Education, 
addressed the Mississippi Valley Man- 
ual Arts Conference, November 12, 
1937, on the topic, “Graduate Study in 
Industrial Arts Education.” 


Dr. SHERMAN G. WAGGONER, prin- 
cipal of the University High School 
and associate professor of education, 
spoke November 6 on the subject, 
“What Mathematics for the Ninth 
Grade?’ at a section meeting of the 
State High School Conference at 
Champaign. 
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